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H William Hyde Wollaston To the scientist of today, 
} a 


laboratory without 
) platinum apparatus would be unthinkable. Yet for a hundred 
§ years after its discovery this valuable metal remained 
unused because it could not be worked. It was an English 

doctor, William Hyde Wollaston, who discovered that spongy 

platinum becomes malleable when strongly compressed. By 

using this process he was able to manufacture platinum 

apparatus, and was the first to do so on a commercial scale. 

One of a family of fourteen, Wollaston was born in 1766. 
He read medicine at the University of Cambridge and 

practised for a time, but retired from the profession in 

1800 to devote his energies to chemical research. 

As well as developing his 

method of working platinum commercially, he did a great deal 
of purely academic research and discovered two new metals. The 

first was called palladium and the second rhodium because of the 
rose pink colour of many of its compounds. He also investigated 

the production of electricity by chemical means, and carried 

out many experiments in optics. Anmiong his inventions was that 
\ of the cryophorus— an instrument for showing how the tempera- 
ture of water falls as it evaporates. Wollaston had unusually 

keen vision and steady hands, being able to write on glass with a 
diamond in a script so small that normal people could only read 

the characters through a microscope. He enjoyed a considerable 

reputation among his contemporaries for 


the accuracy of his work and his resource- tii. 
fulness as a practical scientist. He died in 44YL 4% 
. . Zt Z Z 
1828. Every piece of platinum apparatus g dbo iz y 
: ae, : se ke 
in the laboratories of the world is a my 
monument to the work of this British Gy, PA 
. . ty 
scientist. — 
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MAKING SURE 


Of what—? In a sentence, making sure of 
pleasant, safe motoring on economical terms. 
The Ford ‘Make Sure’ Service ensures 
thorough, regular inspection and lubrication 
—in other words all the precautions which pre- 
serve the health and vigour of a car—and which 
are so easy to forget. A book of ‘Make Sure’ 
vouchers serves as an automatic reminder and standardises the cost at a 
reasonable level. And that is not all. ‘Make Sure ’ vouchers bought 
from your own Ford Dealer can be used at Ford Dealers all over the country. 
The ‘ Make Sure’ Service detects the minor trouble before it grows into a 
major expense. It does for the car what the doctor and dentist’s periodic 
check over does for its owner—it preserves health. Ask your Ford Dealer 
about this Ford Service Facility. 
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in modern dress! 


Some people don’t think that mination to be a leader, it always looks and plans ahead. 
tradition counts for much, but I  That’s why it’s not surprising that B.O.A.C. pioneered the 
know better. Pioneering my own air route between Britain and Australia, or that it was the 
business taught me that tradition first and for two years the only airline to fly the present 
must be earned. You can’t buy it. North Atlantic route as a two-way, year-around service. 
The way I look at it, every tradition _ Nor is it surprising that B.O.A.C.’s 30 years tradition of Speed- 
has a pioneer tor a father and its mother is experience. bird service and experience is reflected by all its personnel. 
Take the example of B.O.A.C. . . . Its 150,000 miles of 
world-wide routes to five continents and forty-two countries 
didn’t just happen. There was always a ‘first time’ for every 
route. Because B.O.A.C. has the imagination and deter- 
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Re yours—in this case your car. Repair, replace- 


ment, reconditioning—these re’s are important to 


the Ford owner as to all motorists. And Ford 
Maintenance deals with them with characteristic foresight and efficiency. 
There is no tinkering with worn-out parts at Dagenham or at any Ford 
Dealer’s. The old part is taken out and replaced by a part made on the same 
machines, of the same material, and subjected to the same precision tests as 
the original. ‘Re-boring’ is obsolete in Ford engines ; instead the old engine 
comes out, and in a few hours an exchange engine fresh from the production 
line goes in. This, as every motorist will appreciate, means a new lease of life, 
a new heart—and it happens usually at much less than the cost of a re-bore. 


This is just one of the Ford Service Facilities. 
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Genius for invention is inherent in the British 
people. It was to emphasise the richness of this 
heritage in the fields of Science, that I.C.I. told the 
story of Britain’s scientific pathfinders and pioneers 
from av. 841 in a series of announcements 
““ Ancestors of an Industry ”’. 

The present series brings the record up to date by 
describing some of the outstanding British chemical 
achievements of modern times. Many of these 


have been the genesis of new products and 


processes, and thereby given fresh vigour to the 


nation’s industries. 
Such achievements are sometimes the brilliant 
discoveries of inspired individuals, but more often 
they are the work of teams of research chemists 
co-operating on a given task. That Britain has 
made sufficient chemical discoveries to justify this 
series is encouraging proof—if proof were needed 
—that the old spirit of enterprise and initiative is 
The 


achievement over the past 30 years can stand 


still alive. record of British chemical 


comparison with that of any other nation. 
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Bie Mew fom Seventy—Five 


The Rover engineers are more concerned 
with high engineering quality than with 
fashion, and their coachwork designs which 
have proved themselves highly satisfactory in 
practical use have been retained until there 
was some real purpose in changing them. 
Now, however, the cumulative effect of the 
mechanical improvements of the years since 
the war, calls for a car completely redesigned 
to enable them to be incorporated. Here, 
therefore, is the new Rover ‘75’, with all the 
basic qualities which are associated with its 
name—silence of running, quality of mechani- 
cal and coachwork finish, and lightness of 
control—plus the fruits of ten years’ wartime 
and postwar progress in fine automobile 


engineering. 


SAFER 

A lower and wider body with corresponding improve- 
ment in road holding. The wide one-piece windscreen 
curves back to the raked front pillars, and together with 
the sloped bonnet and lower radiator gives a much wider 
field of vision. 
FASTER 

The remarkable Rover 75 engine is the basis of the new 
power unit, but has a new light alloy cylinder head giving 
increased power and economy. Its efficiency is further 
improved by the low wind resistance of the new body 
design. Low centre of gravity and improved suspension give 
appreciably faster cornering and increased average speed. 
MORE COMFORTABLE 

Despite its lower overall height, the new Rover 75 gives 
more room from floor to roof. Much greater elbow room 
too. The deep sprung bench type front seat takes three, 
and the gear change lever is moved to the steering column. 
Rear passengers ride well forward of the rear axle. 


Improved built-in heating and ventilation system enables 
temperature to be exactly controlled over a wide range. 
MORE ECONOMICAL 

Although it has a brilliant performance, the Rover 75 
engine uses considerably less petrol than units of similar 
size. The new aluminium cylinder head and built-in 
manifold are largely responsible, and the low wind resist- 
ance of the car contributes to exceptionally low petrol 
consumption. 

Maintenance costs are reduced by the elimination of 
chassis lubrication, and the new coachwork ts exceptionally 
easy to keep clean. 


ROVER (Crucf Setain's Thue Can 


THE ROVER COMPANY LTD., SOLIHULL BIRMINGHAM, and DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, LONDON 
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ulphuric Acid 


ulphuric acid is one of the most important of all 
he “‘ heavy ”’ It is of such fundamental 
importance that its consumption can be regarded 
as the barometer of a nation’s industrial capacity. 
It is essential for hundreds of products — artificial 
silk, dyes, accumulators, explosives, 
fertilizers, paper, plastics and weedkillers, to 
mention but a few. 


chemicals. 


electric 


It is also used extensively in 
of the metal industry. A 
Birmingham doctor, John Roebuck, developed the 
first commercial method of manufacture in 1746, 
and 85 years later, Peregrine Phillips, a vinegar 
manufacturer of Bristol, patented a Contact 
Process. By this method, which today is 
responsible for half the output of this vital 
chemical, sulphur dioxide — obtained by burning 
sulphur, iron pyrites, zinc blende, or other 
substances rich in sulphur — is made to combine at 


several branches 


high temperature with oxygen. The combination 
takes place in the presence of certain metal 
“ Catalysts "’ 


speeding up the reaction without themselves 


which have the remarkable effect of 
taking part in it. The combination of sulphur 
dioxide and oxygen yields sulphur trioxide, which 
combines with water to form sulphuric acid. 

Britain’s achievement in respect of Sulphuric Acid 
is adouble one. Not only were the two principal 


processes of manufacture invented by Englishmen, 


but the raising of prcduction to present levels— 
about 1,600,000 tons yearly —is a triumph of 
British chemical engineering. 
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the Manufacture’ of 
Ovaltine 


ONSIDER the exceptional steps taken in the 

interests of ‘Ovaltine’ quality. The ‘Ovaltine’ 
Dairy and Egg Farms, extending to some 1,000 
acres, were specially established to set the highest 
standards for the important ingredients used. 


The ‘Ovaltine’ Factory is described as “the ideal of 
what a food factory should be.” Scientific control 
at every stage of manufacture is maintained by the 
‘Ovaltine’ Research Laboratories, of international 
repute. 


By this insistence on Quality, ‘Ovaltine’ has achieved 
outstanding popularity and is an ever-increasing 
influence for health in every part of the world. 
Moreover, ‘Ovaltine’ is most economical—it pro- 
vides the highest possible quality at the lowest 
possible price. 


As. Quality is all-important where health is con- 
cerned, make sure that ‘Ovaltine’ is the regular daily 
beverage for every member of your family. 


BOL, 


Ovaltine’ Factory 
in a Country Garden 
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safe 3 ‘ccommodation for 100000 bird’ 


winning Jersey Cows. 
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You see more Austin taxis on the streets of London 
today than any other single make of cab 


—__ {im 


TA x TE! when you get one, the chances are 
that it will be an Austin. Taxicab companies 
make a more searching study of operating costs 
than the private motorist — mileage is money to 
them, and heavy running and repair costs reduce 
their profits. That is why 4 out of every 6 
London cabs are Austins. When choosing a car 
of your own, take a tip from the taxi man — 


you’ll get a longer run for your money. 
One London taxi-cab proprietor ordered twelve Austin 
cabs in 1930. After ten years service one was taken 


into fire service and, with two others, was destroyed by 
enemy action while on duty. The remaining cabs have 


covered a combined mileage of 4,275,000 during their 
Pee hee AN AUSTIN  tasts Loncer 
— you can depend on it! 


EE —_ TE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LTD ® LONGBRIDGE ® BIRMINGHAM 


A CASTLE IN COCOALAND y 
The massive walls of Anamabu Castle have 
gleamed in the tropical sunshine of the Gold Coast 

for nearly 300 years. Today the castle, once a centre of 
the slave trade, isa Government Rest House in the heart 
of the world’s greatest cocoa-growing area. Thousands 
of tons of cocoa beans are shipped from here to 
Bournville, and there transformed into a 
vital part of Britain’s food supply by 
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“Glad you like 
this sherry — 


it’s South African 


It’s extremely good. I got some South African 
wine the other day.... 

I know. A good wine, but not of this quality. 
Precisely, but why the difference ? 

Well, this is a truly representative South African 
wine. You see, though the Cape has been for 
centuries one of the world’s finest wine countries, 
it couldn’t compete in Britain with European 
countries until Empire wines got a duty pre- 
ference twenty years ago. That bucked up the 
South African industry. 

But why haven’t we tasted such wines before ? 
Because really fine wines are achieved by 
selectivity, experiment and slow maturing. 
South Africa has done as much in twenty years 
with some wines as the Continent has in 
generations. 

Only certain wines, then ? 

So far. All are good, but not all are fine. The 
improvement is naturally progressive. 

Were South African wines well-known here 
before the preference twenty years ago ? 
Now you’re delving into history. They used to 
be very popular. But in 1860 Mr. Gladstone 
removed the Colonial Preference and sent the 
South African wine industry into the wilderness. 
Is that likely to happen again ? 

I hope not. Imperial Preference has encouraged 
the South African wine growers to tremendous 
efforts. The British Government is not likely to 
lead such an important Empire Industry up the 
garden again. It wouldn’t make sense. 

So we can look forward to several kinds of 
really fine wines from South Africa ? 

You certainly can, and very soon, too.’ 


SOUTH AFRICAN WINE 
FARMERS ASSOCIATION 


(LONDON) LIMITED 
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... after 14 years of constant 
change . . . Barneys: has 
taught him ‘‘the meaning 


of Ideal Smoking”’ 


This fine appreciation came from a late-night 
working London architect who confesses to 
a weekly average of 8 ozs.—sometimes even 


more. 


“As a pipe-smoker of seventeen ‘years’ 
standing I have had fourteen years of 
constant changes in tobacco and the last 
three years with Barneys. The first period 
was one of constant sore tongue and parched 
throat, the last three years have taught me 
the meaning of ideal smoking. .. . 


“As an all-day-and-night smoke there is— 
in my opinion—no tobacco on the market to 
touch Barneys, and anyone of aesthetic taste 
who will take the trouble to use alternate pipes 
—and thus avoid filling a hot pipe afresh— 
will enjoy that same bouquet from the last 
pipe as is ever present in the first.” 


Smokers abroad can arrange for regular personal 
despatches. Ex-Bond and British Duty Free, in 2lb. 
parcels, to many lands, but not as yet to all. Write: 


Barneys Bureau, 24, Holborn, E.C.1. 


Punchbowle (full), Barneys (medium) and Parsons 


Pleasure (mild). Home price 4/33d. oz. 


JOHN SINCLAIR LTD., Manufacturers 


(311) Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
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Manufactured entirely in London, England 


PIPE CRAFT 


LONDON 1812 7 


A sweet pipe. A comfortable pipe. Well- 
made and well-balanced. A Barling, the 
pipe that always gives a satisfactory smoke 
right from the first fill. Take care of your 
Barling Pipe—supplies are still limited. 


Manufactured by 


B. BARLING & SONS 


(Established in London 1812) 
2 ‘Makers of the World’s Finest Pipes ”’ 
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Quality 


has made Ovaltine & 
the Worlds 
“Best Seller” 


HE world-wide success of ‘Ovaltine’ is due to the 
following facts :-— 


” @ Ovaltine” provides special health-giving nourish- 
ment of the highest quality at the lowest possible 
uy: price. 
Z @All the benefits of production on a large scale have 
t been passed on to the public in the present low 
& prices. 
@ Considering its exceptional quality, “Ovaltine” is 
A most economical food beverage you can buy. 


: ‘Ovaltine’ is prepared from Nature’s best foods, and 
N products of the famous ‘Ovaltine’ Farms set the highest 
aa standards for the malt, milk and eggs used. Eggs are 
. very important because they provide valuable food 
elements which help to make ‘Ovaltine’ outstanding in 
its all-round nutritive qualities. 


From every point of view ‘Ovaltine’ is a food beverage 
of exceptional value for reinforcing resistance to winter 
ills—for helping to maintain body, brain and nerves at 
the highest efficiency. It is also the World’s best night- 


A. Wander Ltd. By Appointment 
“Qvaltine” Manufacturers to H.M. The King 


The 
Highest possible 

ualit 
Q at the Y 


lowest possible 
price 


— ze 


She Ovaltine' Dairy Farm wits 


The Ovaltine' Lag Farm 
its renowned herd of prize- extending over 400 cers and with 
winning Jersey Cows. accommodation for L00,000 birds 


There is no substitute for 


OvVALEIN E 


It stands in a class by itself 
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“Glad you like 
this sherry — 


it’s South African 


It’s extremely good. I got some South African 
wine the other day.... 

I know. A good wine, but not of this quality. 
Precisely, but why the difference ? 

Well, this is a truly representative South African 
wine. You see, though the Cape has been for 
centuries one of the world’s finest wine countries, 
it couldn’t compete in Britain with European 
countries until Empire wines got a duty pre- 
ference twenty years ago. That bucked up the 
South African industry. 

But why haven’t we tasted such wines before ? 
Because really fine wines are achieved by 
selectivity, experiment and slow maturing. 
South Africa has done as much in twenty years 
with some wines as the Continent has in 
generations. 

Only certain wines, then ? 

So far. All are good, but not all are fine. The 
improvement is naturally progressive. 

Were South African wines well-known here 
before the preference twenty years ago ? 
Now you’re delving into history. They used to 
be very popular. But in 1860 Mr. Gladstone 
removed the Colonial Preference and sent the 
South African wine industry into the wilderness. 
Is that likely to happen again ? 

I hope not. Imperial Preference has encouraged 
the South African wine growers to tremendous 
efforts. The British Government is not likely to 
lead such an important Empire Industry up the 
garden again. It wouldn’t make sense. 

So we can look forward to several kinds of 
really fine wines from South Africa ? 

You certainly can, and very soon, too.’’ 
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Tombo and His People 


Il. Tombo’s Schooldays 


by ELSPETH HUXLEY 


In our last issue A Masai Boyhood dealt with the background and upbringing of a young Kenya 
Masai who, after four years at Makerere College in Uganda, has returned as a school-teacher to his 
tribe. The following article describes his encounters with the Government-imposed educational 
system and some of his views as a leader, and a link between old and new, on the Masai’s future 


Tomso’s grandmother was sold for food by 
her relatives at a time of famine; and prob- 
ably this fact, more than any other, started 
the train of events that set Tombo’s feet on 
the path to Makerere College, and to a 
teacher’s career. For Tombo’s father, then 
a boy, was brought up among the Kikuyu, 
his mother’s purchasers, and in due course 
married a Kikuyu wife. And whereas the 
Masai are a proud, self-sufficient, cattle- 
loving tribe who, like many nomads, resist 
‘progress’ and spurn ‘education’, the Kikuyu, 
a race of cultivators, seek and desire these 
blessings as passionately as the Masai reject 
them. When Tombo’s father returned to his 
own people he took with him a hankering 
after literacy and an acquaintance with the 
Christian faith. Unlike most of his fellow- 
tribesmen, he resolved to send his children 
to school. 

This was a sacrifice, for young Tombo had 
proved himself a born cattle-herd, and with- 
out him there was no one competent to look 
after the precious beasts. The cattle were 
sent to an uncle, the sacrifice made. 

Masai schooling has always presented 
a problem to the authorities. How can 
schools be organized among nomadic 
peoples? Only by setting up boarding 
schools, and only, as it turned out, by using 
compulsion to get the boys to school. The 
first is expensive and the second very difficult. 
It is not surprising that progress was slow, 
especially as other tribes, like the Kikuyu, 
were crying out for schools. To secure 
teachers, moreover, was a hard task, for the 
Masai deeply resented having to learn from 
men of tribes they heartily despised, and no 
Masai teachers then existed. In spite of all 
this, the Africa Inland Mission set up a few 
outposts in Masailand as early as 1914, and 
between the two wars the Kenya Govern- 
ment started schools, at first rough and make- 
shift, at the main centres of administration. 

No one could be surprised if these schools, 
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filled by rebellious ‘conscripts’ and staffed by 
half-trained young men from tribes who 
traditionally feared and hated the Masai, 
were, to start with, uncomfortable places. 
Tombo’s early impressions were bleak—and 
curiously similar, mutatis mutandis, to those of 
many a small English boy sent to one of the 
poorer preparatory schools of perhaps 
a generation ago. 

““We were ruled by the threat of thrashing”’, 
Tombo recalls. ““We hated all our teachers 
except one, the only teacher who deserved 
the name. He was a Mkamba called Mate 
wa Nzioka; he did punish us like the others 
but he did it in the spirit of a father... . 
The rest of the teachers were a poor lot, just 
out to earn money. Some said this quite 
frankly. I remember one who took great 
pleasure in saying: ‘I don’t care whether you 
understand anything or not, at the end of the 
month I go to the office and collect my 
salary, and when I have enough I go back to 
Ukamba.’ He sneered at us and we hated 
him forit . . . When things became intoler- 
able we organized a campaign. Some of the 
teachers used to visit the town every evening 
after classes and come back at night. We 
organized ourselves in groups and waylaid an 
ambush for them. We broke their lamps and 
then bombarded them with stones, chasing 
them in silence to their houses.” 

Bullying of small boys by big ones was as 
common, it appears, in African as in English 
schools, and took much the same forms— 
although it would perhaps be unusual at an 
English school to see the victim turning on 
his oppressor with a spear, as happened once 
at the Government School at Narok, which 
was Tombo’s first academy. 

“Sometimes I think we fought for the 
sheer joy of it’, he recollects. “Duels were 
quite common. If two of the youngsters 
quarrelled, they were asked by the bigger 
boys to bring sticks and then everybody came 
round to form a circle to watch the fight. The 
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boy who ran away at such a fight was very 
much despised by the whole school. But if 
none of the boys ran away, they were stopped 
after a few minutes and then in traditional 
Masai fashion asked to shake hands and be 
friends. When the big boys fought, it was 


not so pleasant. They used clubs, and, what. 


was more dangerous, clan feuds developed.” 

Perhaps because he was one of the very 
few voluntary pupils, Tombo found lessons 
a pleasure and not a grind. 

“Right from the beginning, I was very 
keen on learning. So I enjoyed almost every- 
thing. Most of my contemporaries loathed 
physical training. I enjoyed it. I looked 
forward to the day when I would become 
a teacher and learn to drill boys. My desire 
to become a teacher was strengthened when 
I saw a Mkamba teacher jeering at us con- 
temptuously, and I made up my mind to be 
a teacher and do something for our Masai 
boys seen: 

“Conditions at the school—I mean living 
conditions—were really bad. We had only 
one small sheet to wear and one blanket at 
night. We slept on hard boards, or some- 
times on the cold cement floor. The big 
bullies used to strangle the youngsters in the 
evenings until the latter were almost about 
to Jose consciousness, and then their blankets 
were taken away from them. We—the 
younger fellows—soon discovered tricks of 
getting away before the bullies could get at 
us. As there were no lamps, we used to 
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pretend to lie on our beds and then slip 
away to some obscure corner under someone 
else’s bed to avoid discovery. We also made 
friends with bigger boys who protected us.” 

At meal-times, too, the bigger boys 
abused the smaller by seizing their bits of 
meat out of the stew, until, ‘Tombo writes, 
“some warriors entered the schoo!. Before , 
this, only uncircumcised boys came into the 
school. These warriors at once took the lead. 
‘They became self-appointed prefects. ‘There 
were three of them at first. They at once put 
everything in order. They made us torm 
queues before meals, and made us have our 
meals in the dining-shed. We entered 
a peaceful period of quiet orderliness which 
we had never known before.” 

Two years later, Tombo himself became 
a prefect—“‘the youngest of them all’; and, 
later on, the head of a dormitory which won 
a shield and “‘with it the yearly feast of an ox 
slaughtered by the best House”. By the time 
he left Narok in 1940, he had seen great 
changes. 

“I went there when boys were Gloied in 
little sheets, sleeping on hard boards with 
a single blanket. I left when jumpers and 
shorts were the normal order of things ; when 
each boy had at least two woollen blankets, 
and although boards are still used, there is no’ 
more strangling of small boys at night. 
I went there when the whole school was often 
in a mess, extremely dirty and untidy; I left 
there feeling sure that at least I had learnt 
to be a bit clean . . . I went there when 
hardly anybody knew what religion was; 
I left when a majority could claim to be 
Christians, and I believe many of them were. 
I went there when all the teachers were 
from outside, most of them simply to earn 
money for keeping wretched boys in a modi- 
fied prison. I left when most of the teachers 
were Masai, most of them kindly men who 
were there to teach . . . and who besides 
teaching had a real sense of propagating the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. ‘These men have 
built up a tradition in that school that is 
unique and peculiarly Masai.” 

From this Junior Secondary school at 
Narok, the most successful pupils can pass on 
to the Alliance High School near Nairobi, 
a full secondary school taking boys, and 
a few girls, of all tribes, and preparing them 
for Cambridge School Certificate, the goal of 
every ambitious schoolboy. Very few Masai 
boys had hitherto climbed so far up the 
educational ladder, but in 1941 Tombo and 
his friend John Tameno entered the Alliance. 

Here, again, Tombo encountered bully- 
ing, which culminated in an occasion when 
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Makerere College (a future university) in 
Kampala, Uganda's commercial capital, 
draws students from Uganda, Kenya, Tan- 
ganyika, Lanzibar, Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. (Right) In the doorway of the 
main building (above), erected by the joint 
efforts of the first four territories named, are 
standing representatives from each of the 
first five. There are now less than 200 
students, including a dozen women, but 
plans for expansion, involving substan- 


tual help from Britain, have been approved; 


these aim at an enrolment of 1200 in 1965. 
After a preliminary year the students spe- 
cialize in medicine, veterinary science, 
agriculture or education, their fees and 
expenses being paid by their governments. 
Every successful graduate is at present 
assured of a job, the demand for teachers, 
especially, greatly exceeding the supply 
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Throughout East Africa the Christian 
Missions were the puoneers of educa- 
tion. With financial help from govern- 
ments they still control most primary 
schools, although an increasing number 
are being started directly by Education 
Departments and by local African auth- 
orities. Protestant and Roman Catholtc 
chapels flank the main buildings at 
Makerere; but Christianity is not the 
only religion provided for by the Col- 
lege: a Mosque (above) has been built 
for the minority of Muslim students, 
many of whom come from the coast. Its 
formal opening in May 1948 was atten- 
ded by His Excellency the Governor of 
Uganda, Sir Fohn Hall, seen (left) with 
Prince Abdulla, Heir Apparent of Ais 
Fighness* the Sultan of Kanzibar, who 
opened the Mosque, and Shariff Omar 
Abdulla, a former student of Makerere 
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one of the older boys demanded that he be 
saluted as ‘Hitler and Mussolini combined 
together’. “At once’, says Tombo, “I 
regretted that I had not brought my club or 
swerd with me . . . I called the fellow the 
names he wanted and marched off straight- 
away. I was really annoyed. I went straight 
to my dormitory and lay on my bed thinking 
furiously. Presently there came two boys 
from among the bullies. ‘What is your 
name, Form One?’ the first one asked. ‘Why 
don’t you speak, Form One?’ the other 
urged. The term ‘Form One’ was a very 
contemptuous one and I hated it. “Now I am 
going to teach these a lesson’, I said to 
myself. I lay still until they drew near. Then 
I suddenly stood up intending to give them 
a warm welcome. I had no time for this, for 
by the time I was on my feet they were 
dashing through the door. I was very dis- 
appointed. That was the end of boys of my 
age trying to bully me.” 

In his second year Tombo, always a 
leader, was made a prefect of his dormitory. 
“I liked my dormitory right from the 
beginning. I had a good set of people, most 
of whom have remained among my best 
friends ever since. I never had to rule the 
others by threats in my dormitory, although 
it was not all plain sailing. At the end of the 
_ year we took the cleanliness cup. We did 
more, in fact. 
cleanliness that remained long after the 
original group left. I am still thrilled to hear 
that Dormitory III in Livingstone House at 
the Alliance High School has taken the 
cleanliness cup for the year. . . 

“In 1944, I was made School Captain. My 
predecessor was a very able man . . 
such a high standard that I wondered 
whether I should be able to maintain it at all. 
I did my best. What was more, I managed 
to understand a little about the Headmaster, 
Mr Francis. By this time I had come to 
regard him as a friend. I trusted him and 
liked him. Even when he came and told me 
that I had been “a little silly ass’ because I did 
some stupid thing, I patiently listened 
to what I should have done. I believe he 
trusted me too. One thing was uppermost 
in my mind since I came to understand him 
at all: I realized that I was under not only 
a great man but also a Christian. His 
sincerity made me feel very humble, just as 
his amazing energy inspired me to be as 
active in everything as much as I could.” 

His four years at the Alliance were happy 
ones. “‘I liked the general life of the school. 
I believe I enjoyed doing everything. I 
believe I was a member of the crew rather 
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than a passenger. I liked most of the games 
we played, but I liked physical training best 
. . . One of the things I always remember 
with great pleasure is the occasion when 
I drilled the Livingstone House team and we 
took the cup in December 1944. 

“I liked my studies extremely well. I did 
all I could to keep up, and I managed to keep 
within the first four during my whole time 
there. Everything was an adventure to me. 
I liked reading new books and exploring new 
ground. Some subjects were very difficult 
for me, notably science and mathematics, 
but somehow I managed to keep on.” 

Because of the many difficulties and 
delays, schooling in Africa often takes place 
later in life than it does in England. Tombo 
was twenty-two years old before he left the 
Alliance, and had begun to think and reason 
for himself. 

“It was when I was still there that I came 
to realize my responsibility to my people the 
Masai . . . As I began to gain a wider out- 
look on things, I increasingly realized the 
importance of girls’ and women’s education. 
I noticed that in the neighbourhood of the 
school—in Kikuyu—practically all the girls 
went to school just like boys. I noticed, too, 
that education was mainly in the hands o1 
Missions instead of Government as was the 
case in Masai. I started asking questions. 
The more I learnt about the problem of 
education the more I realized its importance 
and magnitude. My resolution to become 
a teacher was firmly strengthened. 

“I particularly liked the religious atmo- 
sphere in the school. It was the basis of 
everything. Sunday was a big day for us; 
most of us looked forward to the main 
morning service. The kind of religious 
knowledge we received suited me very well. 
I could fit myself into it, having come from 
a very puritanical society where even parting 
one’s hair or smoking was looked on with 
awful foreboding. But what really affected 
my whole outlook on life very deeply was the 
attitude and character of Mr Francis. He 
used to invite some of us boys to his house on 
Sunday evenings where we talked informally, 
and so came to learn far more about the 
general problems of life than we could ever 
learn in Chapel or in the classroom. I 
believe Mr Francis taught us how to think 
and reason out things, at least to our own 
stage. This was something apart from the 
way he taught us to lead others. He expected 
a high standard from his prefects, but he did 
a great deal himself in guiding and encourag- 
ing them. IfI did not learn much it was my 
own fault and not his.” 
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East Africa’s future doctors and veterinarians working in a Makerere laboratory. Students gener- 
ally prefer science to the humanities, regarding it as the basis of the coveted Western technique 


In 1945 Tombo passed into Makerere, the 
college serving all East Africa for higher 
education, and the Mecca of almost every 
intellectually ambitious young man. Here 
for two years he took a general course, then 
specialized for one year in geography and 
for a further year in education. Here, too, 
the process of learning to think for himself 
and to ask questions continued: often, and 
inevitably, with painful and confusing results. 

“T do not think that without meeting such 
people as these’, Tombo writes, after enu- 
merating some of the tutors at Makerere who 
influenced his thinking, “I.could ever have 
thought rationally and calmly about the all- 
important problem of race relations. Other 
people, some white and some black, coloured 
my mind with regard to this racial problem, 
but these friends gave me another picture.” 

The picture.was sometimes dark. ‘“There 
was an administrator at Narok who gave me 
a shock I will never forget in my life. I went 
home on vacation once, and on reaching 
Narok I saw a crowd of Masai women and 
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young girls sitting near the District Commis- 
sioner’s office. On inquiry I found they had 
been detained there as a punishment to the 
warriors who had been notorious at stealing 
cattle. The D.C. wanted to bring them to 
their senses, so he took away their mothers 
and the girls from their manyatta. 

“I was shocked. I greatly wondered 
whether the man had any sense of honour or 
chivalry ... That night I found myself 
fidgetting in bed unable to sleep. I thought 
of our Local Native Council members who 
passively watched the District Commissioner 
degrading them without putting up any 
resistance and I was vexed to the bottom of 
my heart. Next morning I made up my 
mind to do something. I took a big Informa- 
tion Office propaganda sheet. I wrote on the 
blank side PAX BRITANNICA? OR 
BRITISH CHIVALRY? I took this and 
tried to persuade the women and girls to give 
it to the D.C. when he came to see them that 
morning. They were too scared to do any 
such thing . 


The arts are encouraged at Makerere: on its lawns a scene from Julius Caesar 1s rehearsed by stu- 
dents whose togas resemble the kanzu, traditional dress of East African chiefs and. domestic servants 


“T left the girls and went back to the town. 
I got a piece of paper and pencil and wrote 
the following letter to the District Commis- 
sioner : 

Sir, , 
I am wondering whether it beseems me to 
write to you about such a large problem in 
Masai today, but I cannot withhold any 
longer. 


I could never believe that we could be 
degraded so low. I do not believe that detain- 
ing girls in town will stop ‘stealing’ in Masai. 
Couldn’t the whole problem be faced right 
away? What other knowledge have the young 
men and women than the ola, which functions 
no more? 


I think that what is happening in Masai 
today is precisely what would be expected of 
active and industrious people who know no 
other outlets for their energy than the old 
archaic ones. 

Yet I think that although we have been 
humiliated so much, the shame can be turned 
into honour. If His Majesty’s Government is 
prepared to force our girls to come and stay 


in front of the office for days in order to make 
the warriors surrender, surely it can also make 
the same girls go to school and learn to urge 
their friends to higher ideals than cattle raiding. 
TOMBO OLE MBAEI 


The girls were released that morning— 
whether by a coincidence or whether in 
part because of his protests, Tombo never 
discovered. ‘The incident moved him deeply. 
“White men should realize’, he commented, 
“that although we are ignorant and have no 
civilization to boast of, we are men. We 
value our own culture far more than the most 
grandiose and refined of Western cultures. It 
is Our Own creation, and we love it and mean 
to keep it. It may be archaic—it largely is, 
but it is not impossible to reform it while still 
retaining the original stamp. We will not 
slavishly imitate the Western world if it 
despises our culture... . 

“The main deficiency is in the kind of 
‘education’ that is given to Masai youth at 
present. It is so bare, so secular, so unin- 
spired, that it tends to produce automatons: 
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men who cannot think seriously for them- 
selves about life, or the problems facing the 
country today. Most of our schools are 
Government-run institutions, plagued with 
the common stereotyped curricula for all 
Government schools in the Colony, whether 
in the densely populated, agricultural, per- 
manently settled Central Province, or in the 
nomadic, pastoral Masai Province. Hardly 
anything is done about girls’ education, so 
six out of twelve schoolboys go back home 
and live exactly like their relations who have 
never been to school, in order to be able to 
marry .. . Oh! I could go on endlessly. 
These are my problems. They are constantly 
in my mind.” 

While at Makerere, Tombo revealed an 
unexpected talent for painting. He had never 
attempted this form of self-expression before, 
but in the stimulating atmosphere of the 


Tombo ole Mbaei, aged twenty-six, with one of his water 
colours of the cattle he herded and grew to love as a 
boy, and to which he returned in the Makerere vacations 


School of Art, where an inspired effort is 
being made to develop latent artistic abilities 
among peoples almost wholly without artistic 
tradition, he caught the infection, and spent 
as much time as he could spare experimenting 
with water-colours. The scenes he chose were 
scenes from memory of the wide, brown, 
sweeping plains of his own land, the great 
open skies, the pale flat-topped thorn-trees, 
and of the cattle he still loved crowding 
round the watering-places. For these scenes, 
as he says, were often in his mind. The excite- 
ment of his studies never drove the problems 
and the hopes of his own people out of his 
head—as so often happens among those 
educated far beyond the general level of their 
family and friends. 

Cattle, water, grazing, drought — these 
are still the big problems of Masai. 
Tombo painted them and pondered them 
at his distant college in the green, 
moist, banana-growing country of 
Buganda. Certain pictures stayed 
vividly in his mind’s eye ‘I have 
watched with a sick heart old 
women trudging at least seven 
miles to draw drinking water up on 
the south-eastern flanks of the Mau. 
I have walked along the cattle roads 
during the dry season and have seen 
them littered with dead and dying 
animals—dead from thirst or famine. 
I once tried to calm an old woman 
who was cursing a cow dreadfully, 
in the name of God, and_ she 
fiercely retorted that God did not 
exist, otherwise He would not let 
people live in such misery. I was 
struck dumb. I watched the streams 
of cattle all waiting to drink at one 
little stream which was almost drying 
up; the temperature must have been 
about go° in the shade; the ground 
was too hot to tread on without shoes 
or sandals, the skies were cruelly 
brilliant blue, not a tiny cloud to be 
seen anywhere. I realized what the 
old woman felt. 

“At such times when I remember 
the District Commissioner with his 
domestic water supply system well 
fitted, with his thriving garden full 
of beautiful flowers and vegetables, 
all well watered, with a stream, or 
rather a little canal, running with 
smooth ripples behind his house, 
with his regular meals and more 
pertinently regular baths, I do not 
wonder he pays no heed to our misery. 
With malice towards none, I wish 
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Cattle dying owing to drought, the Masai tribe’s gravest problem. This picture by Tombo was in- 
cluded in a recent exhibition at the Imperial Institute, London, of work by Makerere art students 


I could blow everything to bits and put him 
in the situation of the cursing woman for 
a week. He would learn a lesson and prob- 
ably do something. These things are very 
painful to me. I know them, I have experi- 
enced them, they have made me what I am. 
My life will be spent righting them—God 
being my helper. 

“T often find myself living in several 
worlds, particularly in the realm of thought 
and imagination. I come here to College and 
plunge deeply into my studies, touching even 
some of the theories and hypotheses of great 
minds that have shaped human achieve- 
ments. I am introduced to great literature— 
to great writers like Shakespeare, Jane 
Austen, Dante, Chesterton and a host of 
others. I find myself participating in the life 
of the College, carrying my little share of 
responsibility and being introduced to impor- 
tant and influential local personalities. In 
short I am lifted out of my little cell, my little 


self, into a wider and far profounder world 
than I ever dreamed of. . . . 

“Then I go home to visit my cousins and 
uncles. I see the painful sight of a whole 
village ridden with innumerable flies. Flies in 
women’s and. children’s mouths, eyes, and 
all over the body, with the consequent 
prevalence of trachoma, culminating in the 
horror-striking spectacle of blind children. 
I notice how people suffer from abdominal 
ailments, and others that could be prevented 
by more sanitary conditions . . . All these 
things and a host of others tell me very 
plainly that I am not to expect an easy life. 
I shall have to work. But far more important, 
and also far, far more difficult, I shall have to 
try and get ideas across to my fellow country- 
men so that we all cooperate and heave with 
a will. I pray God that He may guide me, 
strengthen me and keep me in His way, then 
I shall never stumble. What He began in me, 
He will finish.” 
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Hot Springs in Iceland 


Notes and Photographs by ELLEN DAHLBERG 


Iceland, with its northernmost tip crossing the Arctic Circle and perpetual icefields covering 
an eighth of its area, is regarded by many ‘southerners’ as a permanently frost-bound island. 
Such, of course, is not the case, for the warm current of the Gulf Stream usually- encircles tt; 
and since earliest times vast subterranean furnaces have influenced conditions, finding outlet 
through over one hundred volcanoes (surrounded by lavafields extending over 4650 square miles), 
as well as in sulphur and carbonic acid springs, with surface temperatures of from 50°F. to 212° F., 
boiling lakes, and geysers, one of which is seen above spouting steam, fumes, hot water and mud 
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During the last few decades plans have 
been carried out for utilizing the hot 
springs commercially. The major under- 
taking of this kind, interrupted by the 
war but completed in 1945, 1s the heat- 
ing of Reykjavik, Iceland’s capital. 
Some of the hot water is led in from 
Springs just outside the town, but the 
main supply comes from about ten miles 
away; here there are forty drillings. 
down to an average depth of 400 yards 
which produce 1400 gallons of water per 
second at an average temperature of 
189° F. This flows under pressure to 
large cisterns nearby, (Left) The in- 
terior of a pumping station, whence the 
water 1s forced along insulated pipes 
(partitioned longtitudinally inside 
for cleaning purposes) to huge storage 
tanks (above) on a hill overlooking 
Reykjavik. The water ts carried down 
by gravity to heat the town’s buildings 
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(Above) A strikingly modern 
appearance is presented by the 
Icelandic High School of Laug- 
arvatn. The hot water used for 
bathing and for heating the 
school, as well as its green- 
houses, is now piped in from a 
nearby spring. The civic hot- 
water system at Reykjavik ts 
put to many uses, an important 
one being the provision of 
(left) @ communal bath-house 
and swimming pool; this proves 
a great attraction to the tour- 
ists now arriving in Iceland 
in progressively large numbers 


(Right) Gone are the old days when 
the housewife carried her weekly 
wash to the closest hot spring. Now 
the scalding water is piped direct 
to her house and, simplifying mat- 
ters even further, a modern elec- 
tric washing-machine is at her dis- 
posal. (Below) The possibility of 
heating green-houses with hot-spring 
water has resulted in a much richer 
and more varied diet for the Ice- 
landers. Fresh fruit and vegetables 
can be purchased even in wintertime, 
when bananas and grapes may be seen 
growing in glass-houses encircled 
by hills coated with ice and snow 
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The Colour of Old Isfahan 


by ARTHUR,LANE 


Photographs by JULIAN HUXLEY, F.R.S. 


About the year 1600 a brilliant flowering-time occurred in several countries; Mr Lane (author of 
Early Islamic Pottery: Faber) and Dr Huxley together reveal the colour in which that age arrayed 
itself at Isfahan under Shah Abbas I and the connection between his Persia and Elizabeth’s England 


PERSIA as it appears on the map is almost 
entirely brown, a vast table-land girt round 
with mountain barriers and in some regions 
suspiciously bare of place-names. Here are 
deserts, where the thin blue rivers descending 
from the mountains spread out to die on arid 
sand and rock. The Zendeh Rud, which 
gathers in the western Zagros range and flows 
south-east, is a river of this kind. But even 
in parching summer there is water between 
its banks as it passes Isfahan, a place which 
from time immemorial, under a variety of 
names, has been an oasis where roads met 
and government of some kind was carried 
on. At the end of the 16th century Isfahan 
became the capital of the native Persian 
monarch with whose name it will always be 
associated. 

Shah Abbas I reigned from 1587 to 1629. 
His family, the Safavis, were of noble Persian 
descent and took their name from an illus- 
trious ancestor, Sheikh Safi-ed-Din. ‘They 
first appeared on the stage of world history 
after 1499, when the future Shah Ismail 
gathered a following in Gilan province and 
opened hostilities against the enemies of 
a then divided Persia. From the east the 
country had been overrun by the Turcoman 
Uzbegs; on the west the Ottoman ‘Turks 
were building a mighty empire. Selim the 
Grim, conqueror of Syria and Egypt (1512-20) 
and Suleiman the Magnificent (1520-66) who 
conquered Hungary and besieged Vienna, 
were names that inspired terror in Europe 
during the 16th century. But in Persia the 
Safavi Shahs fought with spirit and good 
generalship for the north-western gate of 
Persia round Tabriz, and Shah Abbas I, 
succeeding to the throne at a desperate stage, 
well earned his title “The Great’. For 
though the Uzbeg incursions reached their 
greatest extent in the first ten years of his 
reign, in 1598 he gained a great victory near 


Herat which settled the Uzbeg problem for . 


many years tocome. From Herat he marched 
back to Kazvin in North Persia, the capital 
since the occupation of ‘Tabriz by the Otto- 
man Turks. Here, in his hour of triumph, 
he was met and congratulated by one of the 
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most fantastic characters of our own Eliza- 
bethan Age. 

Sir Anthony Sherley (1565-1636) had 
fought with distinction under Sir Philip 
Sidney at Zutphen. His expedition to Persia, 
apparently prompted by the Earl of Essex, 
had as its purpose a project long meditated 
in both East and West; an alliance between 
Persia and the European powers against their 
common enemy the Turk. Such was Sher- 
ley’s personal attraction that within a few 
hours he and the Shah became firm friends. 
Together they journeyed southwards, early 
in 1599, to Isfahan, which Abbas had already 
decided upon as the new and more central 
capital of his realm. At the end of April 1599 
Anthony Sherley left for Europe via Russia as 
the accredited Ambassador of Shah Abbas. 
In Russia he was ill received by Boris 
Godunov, but eventually he made his way 
via Archangel and Emden to the court of the 
Emperor Rudoph II at Prague (1600) and 
to the Papal court at Rome (1601). But in 
Rome the Emperor’s letter replying to Shah 
Abbas was stolen from him by Turkish agents, 
and Anthony’s further career of intrigue and 
adventure in Europe and North Africa, 
chronicled in the fascinating book of Sir 
Denison Ross (Sir Anthony Sherley and his 
Persian Adventure), had little direct bearing on 
Persian affairs. 

Anthony had been accompanied on his 
expedition to Persia in 1598 by his less 
brilliant but far more reliable brother, Sir 
Robert Sherley. Robert twice visited Europe 
as Shah Abbas’ ambassador (1609-12, 1623-7), 
but his best years were spent in Persia, where 
Abbas appointed him Master-General of the 
Persian army. A member of Robert Sherley’s 
party was a skilled gun-founder, and the 
Persian army was thoroughly reorganized. 
In 1602 Abbas at last felt strong enough to 
challenge the Turks; Tabriz fell to him in 
1603, and the success of the campaigns that 
lasted till 1623 has been summed up by 
Purchas (a friend of Robert Sherley) in 
a notable passage :—““The mighty Ottoman, 
terror of the Christian World, quaketh of 
a Sherley-fever, and gives hopes of approach- 


ing fates. The prevailing Persian hath 
learned Sherleian arts of war, and he which 
before knew not the use of ordnance, hath 
now 500 pieces of brass, and 6000 musketeers ; 
so that they which at hand with the sword 
were before terrible to the Turks, now also 
in remoter blows and sulphurian arts are 
grown terrible. Hence hath the present Abas 
won. from the Turk seven great Provinces, 
from Derbent to Bagdat inclusively.” So 
thoroughly did Abbas lay the foundations 
that his Safavi successors, though of far lesser 
ability, were able to maintain their realm 
almost intact until the first half of the 18th 
century. 

Shah Abbas the Great took special delight 
in the presence of Europeans at his court, 
and this not only because of their usefulness 
in bringing into his service such European 
techniques as artillery, clock-making, and 
large-scale figure-painting. The king was 
bound to govern his oriental subjects as 
a despot, by fear; and the severity of court 
etiquette is brought home to us in the bracing 
prose of Sir Thomas Herbert, who was 
present at the reception of the English ambas- 
sador Sir Dodmore Cotton, in 1627 :—““Round 
about the room were also seated several 
tacite Mirzaes, Chawns, Sultans, and Begler- 
begs; who like so many inanimate Statuaes 
were placed cross-legg’d, joyning their bums 
to the ground, their backs to the wall, and 


their eyes to a constant object; to speak to 
one another, sneeze, cough, or spet in the 
Potshaughs (i.e. Padishah’s) presence, being 
ever since the time of Astyages held no good 
breeding: nor may they offend the King, 
who by the fulgur of his eye can dart them 
dead as soon as speak the word.” But with 
foreigners the Shah could unbend and be 
jocular; in a few minutes he had Cotton 
sitting in a chair beside him; King Charles’ 
health was drunk, and as our Ambassador 
uncovered his head, the Shah, “‘the more to 
oblige, he lifted up his Turbant”. In 1665 
the French merchants Tavernier and Daulier- 
Deslandes attended some very intimate 
parties with the second Shah Abbas, who 
“said several times that it was the Franks with 
whom it was a pleasure to drink good wine 
and not the Persians who could stand so little 
of it”; indeed, “‘a number of great nobles 
who watched us from the doorway, not 
daring to enter, were infuriated at seeing 
their king, usually so haughty towards them, 
behaving so familiarly with us”. But many 
of these favoured Europeans were shrewd 
business-men and acute observers; in their 
accounts the whole scene of Persian life in 
the 17th century appears before us as vividly 
as that of any country in Europe. By far the 
most readable is the humane and cultivated 
Sir John Chardin, F.R.S., a Huguenot jewel- 
merchant who between 1664 and 1677 spent 
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many years in Persia, and lived to do England 
good service after his exile from France in 
1681. It is from Chardin that we learn to 
re-people the capital of the Safavids; to pick 
our way through the teeming markets, to 
watch the half splendid, half tawdry pageant 
with which a Shah was crowned or an 
ambassador received; to meet the poor 
blinded princes of the blood royal, and piece 
together the unspeakable cruelties of the 
palace harem. 

But the modern visitor to Isfahan may 
prefer to forget Shah Abbas as the slayer of 
Turks and murderer of his own sons. Mon- 
sieur André Godard, who as Director of the 
Iranian Archeological Service, has done 
much good work to conserve ancient monu- 
ments here and elsewhere in Persia, quotes 
ironically from the writings of one literary 
visitor: ““Isfahan n’a pu étre congu et execute que 
par des rois et des architectes qui passaient leurs 
jours et leurs nuits a entendre raconter de mer- 
veilleux contes de fees.’ Vhe gardens and tile- 
clad buildings even in their present state 
suggest a kind of fairyland. 

Everything centres on the Maidan, the 
great rectangular open space running some 
550 yards north and south. It was and is 
bordered by tall plane-trees, but the little 
stone-banked canals running beneath them 
are no more. Gone too is the great mast on 
which was fixed the target for archers gallop- 
ing past at full speed. But the marble pillars 
that marked the goals for polo are still there ; 
and so are the houses surrounding the square: 
arched open-fronted shops on the ground 
floor, open-arched balconies above, whence 
the householders and their friends could look 
down on the lively scene below. In the 17th 
century the walls were covered with a light 
trellis supporting thousands of tiny lamps, 
which were lit at night on festive occasions. 

The rows of houses round the Maidan are 
punctuated at intervals by nobler buildings ; 
at the north end, by the great gateway to the 
market, on the east by the Sheikh Lutfullah 
Mosque, on the west by the Ala Kapi, the 
Sublime Porte leading through to the Palace 
gardens with their pavilions and quarters for 
the Royal household. Above the arched 


entrance of the Ala Kapi is a huge balcony ° 


chamber whose roof is supported on three 
rows of tall carved wooden columns. This 
airy hall, open on three sides, was at once 
a grand-stand from which the Shah could 
observe all that went on in the Maidan 
below, and an audience chamber where he 
could conduct business, or feast and drink to 
excess the famous wine of Shiraz. Early 
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travellers have described the azure and gold 
ceiling of the Ala Kapi balcony; the plaster 
niches of the back wall, filled with paintings 
of Persian beauties and European courtiers, 
wine-cup or bottle in hand; and the jasper 
fountain in the floor, whose jets were pumped 
to this high level by oxen invisibly toiling on 
the ground beneath. Of the feasting here we 
may judge by the accounts of Thomas Her- 
bert and others; dishes piled high with rice 
variously coloured were a Persian speciality ; 
“the Ganimed Boys in vests of cloth of gold, 
rich bespangled Turbants, and embroidered 
sandals, curled hairs dangling about their 
shoulders, with rolling eyes, and vermillion 
cheeks, carried in their hands Flagons of best 
metal; and went up and down, proffering 
the delight of Bacchus to such as were dis- 
posed to taste it”. Meanwhile an Armenian 
would be making a great noise with an organ, 
or there would be singers accompanied by 
the lute, and perhaps a harpist. Then would 
enter the dancing girls, forming a-circle and 
rhythmically swaying in postures that drove 
Herbert into ecstasies of appreciative indig- 
nation. 

But, apart from his backsliding in the 
matter of Shiraz wine and so forth, Shah 
Abbas was a pious Muslim; at the south end 
of the Maidan, where he could see it from his 
balcony, he erected an énormous mosque. 
The Masjid-i-Shah, begun in 1612, was built 
too quickly on insecure foundations (as M. 
Godard regretfully informs us); and Abbas 
was with difficulty persuaded not to plunder 
for it the marble panelling from the older 
Masjid-i-Djami, which for centuries had 
served as a cathedral for the citizens of 
Isfahan. Yet in the perfection of its planning 
and proportions it is perhaps the climax of 
Persian architecture. Only the colour-glazed 
tile-work with which most of the surface is 
covered gives a hint that the art of Safavi 
times was over-ripe and about to decline. 
For on the entrance-gate, on the dome, and 
in the inscriptions the older and more 
laborious technique of tile-mosaic was used, 
with all the brilliance of its thick transparent 
glazes. Each member of the design had to be 
sawn from a slab of clay already glazed and 
fired, and then fitted together in a plaster 
bed. But the process was slow and costly; 
and Shah Abbas was in a hurry. The interior 
of the mosque was therefore lined with square 
tiles on which the designs were painted, in 
glazes thinner and more dim in colour. It is 
as though a cloud had begun to draw over the 
sky at the very moment when the sun of 
Persia was at its brightest. 
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(Above) The small mosque of Sheikh Lutfullah, 
fronting the Maidan, is aesthetically the most 
perfect building in Isfahan. It was built 
between 1600 and 1618 as a private chapel for 
Shah Abbas. The cupola is covered with tile- 
mosaic patterns set in glazed brick; mosaic and 
painted tiles decorate the facade and interior. 
(Right) Central Isfahan, showing (1) the Mai- 
dan, with (2) the Masjid-t-Shah at its south 
end, (3) the Masjid-i-Shah Lutfullah on the 
east side and (4) the Ala Kapi gate leading to 
the palace gardens on the west. Here, among 
various palaces and pavilions, the Chehel Su- 
tun Palace (5) ts situated. The Chahar Bagh 
Avenue (6) runs south to the bridge over the Zen- 
deh Rud, past (7) the Madrasa Mader-1-Shah 


All colour reproductions from Ektachrome film 


A. J. Thornton 


The Ala Kapi, or Sublime Porte, is a pavilion on the 
west side of the Maidan, Isfahan. Through the lower 
arch access is afforded to the palace gardens. An upper 
floor is occupied by a great balcony-chamber supported 
on wooden columns and open to the air on three sides. 
Here Shah Abbas often received ambassadors, watching 
the procession advancing towards him across the Madan. 
There would follow other spectacles: wrestling, polo, 
wild-beast fights and shooting by mounted archers at 
a target set on a high mast. Even on ordinary days 
the market in the Maidan would offer a diverting scene 
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(Right) The Ala Kapi contained a 
multitude of small chambers, richly 
decorated with stucco, painting and 
mirrors—so many that Pietro della 
Valle was told that there were no 
less than five hundred doors. In 
this alcove—restored in recent 
tumes—decoration takes the form of 
bottle-shaped apertures cut through 
a plaster screen. Shah Abbas used 
the pavilion as a favourite place of 
residence, and within its walls was 
carried on much business of state 


(Left) Fresco in the Chehel Sutun 
Palace, perhaps by Shah Abbas’ court 
painter, “John the Dutchman’’, or by 
one of his pupils. Sir Thomas Her- 
bert, who visited Persia in 1627, 
relates that: ““The King indeed took 
great delight and esteemed it an ad- 
dition of lustre to his Court to be- 
hold exotiques in their own Countrey 
habit; so that the greater the vari- 
ety appeared, he would say the more 
was his Court and Countrey honoured 
at home, and in estimation abroad’ 


(Below) The Masjid-i-Shah, Isfahan, seen from 
the Ala Kapt balcony. (Opposite) Its dome and 
two minarets. This great mosque, begun by Shah 
Abbas I in 1612, was completed after his death. 
An arched portal flanked by minarets opens from 
the south end of the Maidan into a court; from 
here the axis of the sanctuary lies at an angle 
south-west in the direction of Mecca. Three 
other deep iwans, or arched halls, open off the 
court; the tilework lining one of them is seen 
in the foreground of the photograph opposite. 

Tile-mosaic had been a peculiar glory of the 
architecture created by that Islamic civiliza- 
tion which once reached from Samarkand in Cen- 
tral Asia to Seville and Granada in Southern 
Spain. To understand its origin one must 
remember that the Islamic peoples loved strong 
colour, but were accustomed to build in that 
rather drab material, burnt brick. The fist 
steps to brighten the drabness were taken in 
the second half of the 13th century in north- 
west Persia. Geometrical patterns of colour- 
glazed bricks were inserted among the rest. 


From this it was a logical development to mul- 
tiply the colours and vary the shapes of the 
inset preces till they formed Arabic inscrip- 
tions or friezes of stylized plants. Para- 
doxically enough, the development took place 
in the interior decoration of stone buildings 
in Asia Minor, where Persian craftsmen, driv- 
en from their homes by the Mongol invasions 
under Fenghis Khan early in the 13th century, 
found employment under Turkish rulers. At 
the end of the century building in Persia be- 
gan again on a considerable scale: tile-mosaic 
was increasingly used on outer walls; and the 
Blue Mosque at Tabriz (completed in 1465) be- 
came celebrated as the most perfect work of 
this kind. But there are equally good examples 
both at Yezd and at Isfahan itself. 

The principle of tile-mosaic resembles that 
of a jig-saw puzzle, whose component parts are 
small pieces of tile sawn to shape from earth- 
enware slabs already fired and covered with 
thick coloured glazes. Each piece was laid 
in place with the coloured side downwards, on 


a full-size cartoon of the whole design drawn 
on boards or a plaster bed. A thick layer of 
liquid plaster was then poured on, settling 
in the slight bevels between the tiles; this 
plaster backing was strengthened by an inset 
framework of canes laid crossways. When the 
plaster had set, the whole work could be lif- 
ted as a single panel and fixed in position 
on the wall of a building. For curved sur- 
faces, such as domes or vaults, the panels 
would have to be made over a plaster mould 
with the right curve. 


The brilliance of tile-mosaic was due part- 
ly to the thick glazes, partly to the sharp 
outlines of the patterns, which were emphas- 
ized by the narrow white line of plaster that 
appeared between adjacent tiles. Almost as 
early as tile-mosatc itself a cheaper substi- 
tute was found in square tiles painted in 
coloured glazes. Its effect, at Isfahan and 
elsewhere, was less brilliant; the colours 
were thinner, and to prevent them melting into 
each other in the firing, the design was out- 
lined in a greasy black pigment. 


The facade of the Masjid-i-Shah, Isfahan. Brick, 
the normal building-material in Persia, was given 
durability and splendour by glazes, the brilliant 
colours of which would be unbearable in a climate 
less clear and sunlit than that of the Iranian pla- 
teau. Glazed slabs sawn into interlocking patterns 
Sorm the tile-mosaic with which the dome 1s covered 
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““Stalactite” decoration in an iwan of the Masjid- 
1-Shah. This complicated system of small angular 
arches in tiers was popular in every Islamic coun- 
try as a means of bridging over the intersection 
of architectural planes meeting at an angle. It 
1s found in all materials, this example being in 
brick and tilework painted with coloured glazes 


he Madrasa Mader-i-Shah, Isfahan, was built early in the 18th century by Shah Sultan Husain’s mother as a 
ind of residential theological college. The open-fronted rooms for students, each with its delicate al- 
ove picked out in fine dark tracery, are in two storeys round a courtyard. Beyond is a small inner court 
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Betterment—by Hand 


and Brain 


by PROFESSOR E.G. R, TAYLOR 


Continuing the survey of present-day geographical realities which she began in our December 1948 
number, Dr Taylor shows that, if we will use our brains, ‘betterment’ 1s as much a possibility 
as ‘worsement’ in relation to the pressure of population upon food supply: thereby discouraging 
equally the pessimism of some recent writers and the optimism of several preceding generations 


“OnE more mouth to fill!’ Victorian pater- 
familias would murmur the words anxiously 
as his wife whispered news of a ninth or tenth 
little stranger presently to join the nursery 
brood. “But remember, my love,” she would 
gently reply, “with every mouth Providence 
always sends a pair of hands as well”. And 
also a brain, she could have added, and a 
heart, and a character to be moulded into the 
Victorian shape of self-help and self-respect. 
It is time that we stopped moaning about the 
twenty million annual newcomers to the 
human family and began to rejoice instead. 
Just such gloomy prognostics were expressed 
by Malthus a century and a half ago. ““Too 
many people, too little food.” And the 
setting of hungry mouths against productive 
acres goes back further still. In the 17th 
century a clever young land-surveyor and 
draughtsman from Lichfield, who had worked 
his way up into the Herald’s College, began 
to study the Hearth Tax returns. Calculating 
the rate of human increase by reference back 
to Noah’s Flood, he reckoned that by the goth 
century there would be no fewer than nine 
million people in England and Wales, while 
by the time this figure rose to twenty-two 
millions (which would not be until a.p. 3500, 
he said) further increase would have to stop, 
since no more mouths could be filled! For 
Gregory King had no nouon of the coming 
Industrial Revolution or of the peopling of 
the Western Hemisphere any more than 
Malthus had any notion of what modern 
science could effect. Neither can we ourselves 
see into the future. But we can fix our atten- 
tion, not on the mouths, but on the twenty 
million extra pairs of hands and the twenty 
million fresh brains that come to working 
maturity every year. Are we making the best 
of them? 

A startling phrase was used of Sir Walter 
Ralegh by an Elizabethan Secretary of State. 
Not of the young, handsome Sir Walter 
whose gallantry won the Queen’s favour, but 
of the middle-aged disappointed man who 
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yet found energy to settle colonies (and plant 
new-fangled potatoes) on his vast Irish 
estates, to seek an Empire for Gloriana in 
America, to reorganize Cornish tin-mining— 
and to write poetry. “He can toil terribly”, 
said Sir Robert Cecil. And if of each one of 
us the same were true, half the world’s prob- 
lems would be solved over-night. Of course 
there are many people who already toil terri- 
bly. Perhaps there are some of them behind 
the food drive in Queensland, Australia. For 
jt was announced in the New Year that not 
iust the promised 20,000 acres, but 30,000 
acres of virgin black soil were being seeded 
down to coarse grain designed for feeding 
hordes of pigs. Let us hope that the pig- 
breeders have toiled too, and have kept in step. 

This enterprise reminds us of the opening 
up of the Middle West of North America, 
hardly a century ago. The pioneers who first 
ploughed up the sod of the ‘wilderness’ sowed 
it with maize, and then turned pigs in onto 
the ripened crop to ‘hog it down’. This was 
because of lack of transport. The maize 
would need to be carried to market, but the 
fattened pigs marched east on their own four 
feet, just as did the Welsh cattle destined for 
London larders in Tudor days. Pigs mature 
quickly, and a good thick rasher for breakfast 
puts heart into a man. But—have a sufficient 
number of the best brains actually been 
detailed to consider this matter of feeding? 
Consider what thousands of brilliant engi- 
neers have bent their minds to the problem of 
designing machines and engines of maximum 
efficiency, able to get the very highest ratio 


_ of power relative to the fuel supplied! Has 


anything like the same volume of research 
and effort been made available to discover 
the most efficient and economical chain of 
transformations by which sunshine and mois- 
ture, earth and air, fed in at one end, come 
out as a big, hot, satisfying Sunday dinner at 
the other? 

This groundnut scheme, for example. So 
far the news has not been too good. All sorts 
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Picture Post Library 


Surrounded by her eight bonny girls and three fine boys, the family Bible at her feet, Mme Ferdt- 
nand de Lesseps looks handsome, capable and happy, a fit helpmate to the famous canal-builder who 
has been termed ‘‘one of the most powerful embodiments of the creative genius of the 19th century” 


of ‘unexpected’ checks and hindrances have 
cropped up. That there would be enormous 
difficulties—of climate, of soil, of labour, of 
lack of transport—every geographer knew. 


But supposing instead of a hasty ad hoc 


reconnaissance a quiet programme of survey 
and research had been in progress during all 
the thirty-odd years of the Mandate? And 
supposing that the research station already 
established by the Germans had not been 
closed down for years? There would perhaps 
not have been such a story of the ‘unexpected’. 
The English habit, however, is to choose its 
governing and administering and Treasury 
personnel from those who have more appre- 
ciation of the subtleties of Aristotle and 
Epictetus than of the delicately poised balance 
of relationships between climate,. soil and 
living things which make an agricultural 
region a going concern. It is not easy to 
teach them that in the realm of nature, as 
well as in their familiar field of politics, 
clumsy interference may spell disaster. It is 
from the far-away times of ancient Greece 
that the notion has come down to us that to 
be a scientist or a technician is somehow just 
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a shade ungentlemanly. And although it has 
been necessary to introduce a few such men 
into the higher Civil Service, they have 
had a lower status, lower pay, and fewer 
opportunities to rise than the men whose 
education has been wholly in the humanities. 

However that may be, the groundnut 
scheme, like the Sabi-Lundi scheme in 
Southern Rhodesia, and the cattle and 
sorghum schemes in Australia, represents one 
of the opening moves of the attack on the only 
really large areas which hold out hopes of 
providing for the world deficiency in meat 
and fats—the tropical savannahs. The savan- 
nahs, which lie on the margins of the equa- 
torial forests, are expanses of relatively open 
country clothed with grasses (sometimes as 
tall as a man) and scattered trees, varied by 
bush .and thicket. The obvious way of 
utilizing them is as cattle runs, and the native 
peoples living on the African savannahs have 
usually reckoned wealth in terms of head of 
cattle.. The Portuguese and Spaniards intro- 
duced cattle into the corresponding regions, 
the campos and Ilanos of South America, as did 
the British at a later date into the tropical 


grasslands of Australia. But since in all these 
areas a dry season lasting from six to nine 
months alternates with the rainy season, not 
only is water supply a very serious problem 
but fodder too becomes periodically so scanty 
that the animals fall into poor condition. 
Insect pests, including locusts and the dreaded 
tsetse fly in Africa, and over-stocking of the 
pastures (again especially in Africa) are other 
dangers that have to be dealt with, so that the 
view is generally held that whenever possible 
cropping should be developed side by 
side with stock-raising. But crops require 
fertilizers, and where cattle roam at large 
the precious manure is lost. And indeed we 
have almost no experience of the best methods 
of tropical agriculture, for plantations of bush 
and tree crops, such as tea, rubber and coffee, 
are quite a different matter, while the 
European farmers of the “White Highlands’ 
of Kenya and of the well-settled parts of 


Southern Rhodesia have much less baffling . 


problems to face than are found in the lower 
savannahs. At such great elevations, 4000 
feet and more, disease, debility and drought 
are less intractable. : 

Something can no doubt be learned by 


studying native methods where they exist, but- 


| Huxley from Paul Popper 


these are primitive in the extreme, and no 
mere flying visits by teams of scientists can 
take the place of long and patient observation 
and experiment. We have only to recall that 
although our own country has been farmed 
for over two thousand years, there is still 
room for discussion among experts as to the 
best methods of cultivation, and still room 
for scientists to be busy on farmers’ problems 
at half a dozen research stations up and down 
the country. Ina single English county there 
may be half a dozen or so different types of 
soil, each requiring special treatment and 
special crop rotations. What then is likely to 
be the case over the millions of square miles 
of tropical savannah? In our own country, 
too, we do not have to provide for several 
months of drought as an annual occurrence. 
We do not have to deal with rains so heavy 
and violent as to tear away the soil and break 
up made roads. We have nearly a century 
of meteorological information to fall back 
upon, besides a well-organized forecasting 
system, so that we know within limits what 
to expect. How scanty by comparison is our 
knowledge of the tropics, even in the sphere 
of weather and climate. 

Perhaps more than elsewhere timber trees 


" Elspeth 


Will Chief Karethii (old style) or Chief Ignatio (new style) foster betterment? Perhaps Ignatio 
better understands the new Colonial Service; but is not Karethii closer to his people’s hearts? 
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uxley from Paul Popper 


are in danger in the tropical grasslands, for 
they are scarce. Owing however to the fact 
that an air-stream yields most rain during its 
passage over mountains or high watersheds, 
such areas in the savannah regions carry 
precious belts and patches of evergreen 
forests. “The geographer’, wrote Clement 
Gillman, a man who practically single- 
handed made a reconnaissance map of the 
whole vegetation cover of Tanganyika, “‘the 
geographer should never tire of pointing out, 
with all the scientific emphasis at his com- 
mand, the important inter-relations between 
the small still-forested uplands and the vast 
foot-plains. The plains can remain, or can 
again become, the home of a stable peasantry 
only if the forests are protected against the 
rapacious inroads of the mountain dwellers 
and if their rehabilitation is energetically 
furthered without delay in the many areas 
where deterioration is advanced.” Mr Gill- 
man, who was accidentally killed in 1946 in 
the course of his work, was actually a railroad 
surveyor. But as he travelled about the 
* country he filled his notebooks with observa- 
tions on vegetation and population. His 
studies and maps have now been published 
—in New York! They show the huge extent 
of practically uninhabited regions in the 
interior of Tanganyika, and in these it was 
possible to start the groundnut scheme with- 
out interfering with African native villages, 
fields and pastures. For in East Africa we 
now consider ourselves ‘Trustees for the wel- 
fare of the Africans. 

Such a scheme must however interfere 
with their way of life, even if eventually for 
their good. For where there is next to no 
population labourers must be brought in for 
the development work and for the actual 
cultivation when it begins. And they must 
be brought from a distance, for the Masai 
who are the nearer African race of the Tan- 
ganyika tableland have no interest in agri- 
culture and indeed despise it. In this they 
resemble the Dinkas and Shilluks, the cattle- 
keeping peoples of the great undeveloped 
savannahs of the Upper Nile Basin. ‘This 
attitude is a very old one, for Herodotus tells 
a story of some envoys sent far up the Nile 
from Egypt who discovered tribes. living 
entirely on milk and meat. When they 
explained how in Egypt the chief food was 
wheat which sprang out of the ground, the 
black-skinned men enquired how long the 
Egyptians lived, and commented, “‘No won- 
der their lives are so much shorter than ours, 
since they eat dirt”. The Masai, when in the 
prime of life, not only eat milk and meat, but 
drink fresh blood drawn from the veins of 
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their oxen. Fortunately the beasts are no 
more disturbed by this practice than is a 
blood-donor by his visit to the hospital. 
Nevertheless a way of life centred entirely 
upon cattle now holds grave dangers, not 
only for the Masai but for other East Africans. 
Under European rules, the population rapidly 
increases in numbers, and so they increase 
their herds in proportion. But so long as the 
fly-free grazing grounds are limited, and 
while the pasture remains unimproved, the 
inevitable consequence is over-stocking. ‘This 
means over-grazing, so that the grasses and 
herbs cannot renew themselves, with the 
result that not only do the cattle grow stunted 
but the bared top-soil is carried away by 
erosion and the dreadful process of gullying 
may begin, creating what the Americans call 
‘bad lands’’, of no further use. The natural 
thick grass cover normally protects the soil, 
and many people are wondering whether the 
great plough-up scheme for groundnuts (or 
sun-flowers) does not hold some of the same 
elements of danger as over-grazing. 

To force people like the Masai to become 
tillers of the soil, or even to insist on the 
diminution of native herds, would be to des- 
troy African pride in their way of life, and 
undermine their self-respect. But what is the 
alternative? It is education. Education, there 
is good reason to believe, and changing exter- 
nal circumstances, can quickly create a new 
social outlook. We of the older generation can 
remember the time, for example, not so long 
ago, when an English gentleman shuddered 
at the idea of ‘soiling his hands with trade’. 
But such a phrase would be laughed at today, 
for the rise in the general standard of educa- 
tion has made us much less class-conscious. 
Nevertheless, while it is easy to..talk of 
education as a main instrument of betterment 
—for that is certainly what it is—we must not 
forget that there is a very long way to travel. 
Out of the twenty million fresh brains that 
might be set each year upon problems of 
betterment, by far the greater number have 
received no education. They are young 
Asian and young African illiterates. Even in 
the Dominions of India and Pakistan fewer 
than one-fifth of the population can read and 
write, and of course a very much smaller 
proportion attain to anything that can be 
termed higher education. 

Suppose we turn again to the example of 
Tanganyika. Here the African population is 
not very much larger than that of Scotland, 
although the country itself is ten times as big. 
But whereas some £30,000,000 is being spent 
yearly on educating the young people of 
Scotland, less than one-hundredth part of 
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that sum is being spent on educating about 
the same number of young Africans. This is 
no reflection upon our Colonial Administra- 
tion, for quite apart from lack of funds and 
teachers, the impulse to education must 
spring from within a community. The Rus- 
sians have shown how a nation fired with 
enthusiasm can ‘liquidate illiteracy’ (to use 
a very ugly phrase) among tens of millions of 
its members in a generation. The result there 
was the performance of tremendous tasks of 
betterment in the fields of science and tech- 
nology, and although the unkindest thing one 
Russian can call another is ‘“‘uncultured”’, 
a group of children asked what they want to 
be will call out ‘Engineers!’ It is not 
enthusiasm, however, but inertia, which 
appears to the European to characterize the 
native peoples of Africa, the West Indies and 
other tropical lands. Some would hastily call 
it laziness. But it has been clearly proved that 
an ill-balanced diet, combined with debilita- 
ting diseases—malaria, hook-worm, sleeping- 
sickness—is a potent cause of such inertia. 
European science and sanitation can offer 

release from these handicaps, and provided 
_ the remedial measures are freely adopted and 
such a release secured, there should be 


(2) and (3) LG. 
The dreaded tsetse fly (larger than life) and its victim, 
an African cow. Her blood ts infected with wriggling try- 
panosomes, seen (right) under a microscope. British scien- 
tists have discovered antrycide, which will immunize cattle ; 
but care for grazing lands must accompany care for beasts 


a mounting access of human energy and 
drive to count upon. But would the tens of 
thousands of young people thus aroused and 
eager, aspire like the young Russians to 
become engineers, or want to be village 
teachers, or scientific workers or first-rate 
farmers? 

The answer is likely to be “No!” For the 
education offered by the West to colonial and 
backward peoples has so far been over- 
whelmingly an education in the humanities, 
an education which tacitly assumes the dis- 
tinction made by the ancient Greeks between 
superior people who think and who command 
on the one hand and inferior people who do 
and who obey on the other. It is in fact an 
education originally designed for an élite, 
a governing class, and consequently one 
deliberately excluding any utilitarian ele- 
ments. Its complete divorce from the local 
traditions and social standards of the non- 
Western peoples to whom it is handed on 
almost intact leads to the creation. among 
them of a small intelligentsia who are separ- 
ated by a tremendous intellectual and 
emotional gulf from the masses of their own 
people. A former Colonial Secretary has 
recently set out the general aims of a sound 
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Betterment in action! An enlight- 
ened forestry aims at perpetuating 
tumber stands and yet providing tim- 
ber. The trees marked for cutting 
(frequently by means of a spray-gun) 
are carefully selected so as to leave 
both space and protection for younger 
growths. Machinery is designed to~ 
eliminate waste and damage in fell- 
ing, while mechanized transport al- 
lows felling to take place even in’ 
distant parts of the forest so that 
the cut is evenly spread. The greedy 
lumberman wipes out completely the 
sections nearest to mill or market; 
but an even greedier. destroyer 1s 
jive, which leaves behind it a scene 
of unequalled desolation, for the 
very seedlings are not spared. Fire-— 
spotting towers and __ fire-fighting 
equipment can minimize, though they 
cannot prevent, such ruinous loss 
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colonial policy, aims applicable too to other 
States where backward peoples are found side 
by side with Europeans. Those aims, said 
Colonel Oliver Stanley, should be firstly, 
to guide the colonial peoples towards self- 
government (or to participation in govern- 
ment in a mixed racial community) ; 
secondly, to develop the economic resources 
of the country in the people’s interests; and 
thirdly, to raise the standard of living to the 
highest level which the country’s economy 
could support. He emphasized, however, 
and rightly, that successful progress depended 
entirely upon the right relationship of speed 
being maintained in advancing these three 
separate aims. Now it is clear that the second 
is the most fundamental, and hence should 
receive the most attention in the earlier 
stages of development. A raised level of food 
production is necessary to provide a raised 
standard of living, and furnish a surplus for 
supporting an administrative class. But 
hitherto, education has been directed towards 
the first aim, guidance towards self-govern- 
ment. It is scientific and technical education 
alone that can advance the second and third 
aims—that can in fact achieve material 
betterment; and so it is essential that science 
and technics should be given the prestige 
and the status among colonial peoples that 
has hitherto attached only to the humanities. 
A high official in a backward Himalayan 
State who had been educated in Calcutta 
University and then returned to his own 
people was heard to lament that he could 
draw the map of Africa in all its details, but 
he had learned nothing of agricultural science 
which alone could raise his country from 
abject poverty. He had discovered for him- 
self new values in education and indeed those 
new values are obtaining recognition more 
and more widely. 

Many leading educationists, of course, now 
recognize the need to combine science and the 
humanities, and agree that science is not 
something divorced from life, the exclusive 
affair of the specialist. It is, indeed, every- 
body’s business, just as religion, art and 
literature are everybody’s business. Like all 
these it is an enrichment and enhancement 
of life: lacking science a man is less than he 
might be. But beginnings of new educational 
experiments must often be sought far afield. 
In McMaster University, Hamilton, Ontario, 
a particular aspect of scientific thought has 
been seized upon. Students are offered a 
course of instruction in Conservation, and find 
that it embraces geography, geology, zoology, 
botany and agriculture, which, while separ- 
ate disciplines, must be used in close com- 
bination to solve the problems of betterment 


and to prevent the dissipation of fundamenta 
resources. Students following such a course 
would find congenial work if they secured 
employment with a concern like Canadian 
International Paper, a corporation which by 
scientific management ensures that its 21,000 
square miles of forest shall be a fully produc- 
tive and yet not a wasting asset. The waster 
is the small individual owner, who sees in his 
own wood-lot just so much ready cash. 
Because their life-span so far exceeds that of 
a man, trees should always be vested in 
corporations or communities, which also 
have long lives and can take long views. Such 
is the case in Scandinavia where the group 
owners of a patch of forest, uniting to pre- 
serve the trees from fire, pests and diseases, 
and “taking only the increase”’, find them- 
selves with fuel and building material in 
perpetuity. 

More than one great scientist has told us 
that what is required now is not so much 
new scientific discoveries as a climate of 
thought in which existing scientific knowledge 
is widely appreciated’ and generally applied. 
Such a climate of thought must be developed 
at a high level in governmental circles, as 
well as at a general level among the masses of 
the workers of all creeds and colours. A hope- 
ful pointer was given us by Sir Henry Tizard 
at Brighton last summer: ‘‘Until recently” 
(he said) “‘there have been far too few 
careers open to young biologists outside the 
field of the medical sciences. There has been 
nothing corresponding to the Colonial Service 
which has offered to young administrators 
a life of adventure nicely seasoned with 
economic security. All members of the British 
Association will therefore welcome the inten- 
tion of the Government to inaugurate a 
Colonial Scientific Service, and will hope 
that the conditions of service will be such as 
to attract young men of the highest quality.” 

Science can teach us how to make two 
blades of grass grow where one grew before. 
Even more important, science can teach us 
how to accomplish that feat and yet conserve 
the goodness of the soil, keeping it in good 
heart for posterity. But betterment rests 
upon a general understanding of both these 
lessons of science and upon putting them 
into practice. Worsement can easily follow 
if we make use of the first alone. ‘The soil is 
the basic asset of the human race from which 
all life springs. If we have learned to cherish 
and employ it as a precious heritage for all 
time we can give a welcome, if a sober one, 
to the twenty million newcomers of 1949. 
Provided, of course, that we make it our pride 
that like Sir Walter Ralegh, we toe “ean toil 
terribly”. 
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Cagliari 
by KELLOW CHESNEY 


THE position of Sardinia, glanced at on a 
large-scale map, is deceptive. The nearest 
mainland is in fact not Europe but Africa. 
This has had its effect both on the plant and 
animal life of the island and on the history of 
the peoples who have made it their home. 

Though the island is today an integral part 
of Italy the best general description one may 
give it is perhaps: simply ‘‘Mediterranean”’ ; 
and it is remarkable that in spite of an endless 
series of invasions, lasting over a period of 
more than three thousand years, the physical 
attributes of the inhabitants, so far as can be 
judged from their bones, appear not to have 
changed at all. The living Sardinian, and the 
remote proto-Sard whose unexplained monu- 
ments still remain scattered over the country- 
side, both show alike the typical character- 
istics of Mediterranean man. 

To this generality there is one outstanding 
exception: the city of Cagliari. Cagliari is 
a port of more than 120,000 inhabitants, the 
capital of the island and the principal gate- 
way to the interior. It is an old city; there was 
probably a settlement or trading factory in 
the vicinity before the Romans had thrown 
off their Etruscan masters; and from the 
beginning it must have been a meeting-place 
of alien cultures which had settled on the 
threshold of Sardinia, drawn by the hopes of 
profitable intercourse with the hinterland. 

At one time this trade was exceedingly 
profitable: easily worked surface deposits of 
valuable metals—such as were present dur- 
ing the same period in Ireland and Cornwall 
—drew the attention of traders first from 
Phoenicia and then from the great Phoenician 
colony at Carthage. 

It is said that the Carthaginians were so 
jealous of their Sardinian commerce that they 
kept their activities there a secret. Thus if a 
Carthaginian ship sailing between the African 
coast and the Greek cities of South Italy were 
forced by bad weather to turn and run for 
shelter to some Sardinian anchorage, it was 
the general practice to ensure against a leak- 
age of information by throwing overboard any 
foreign travellers who might be making the 
passage. However, the presence in various 
Punic settlements of ceramics, weapons, orna- 
ments and other objects of divers, particularly 
Greek, origins seems to indicate a far wider 
degree of intercourse with the rest of the 
world than this malicious tit-bit of 2000-year- 
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old gossip might lead one to believe. 

The next masters of the island, ruling with 
an iron hand, were the Romans. At this time 
agricultural exports, particularly grain to 
help feed the seething populace of Rome, 
became of paramount importance and 
Cagliari, situated not only near the entry to 
the mountain passes but also on a fine shel- 
tered bay at the end of the broad fertile 
valley of the Campidano, grew to be an im- 
portant place of shipment. 

In those days the city flourished on the 
strip of low-lying country near the sea where 
live today most of the inhabitants of the 
modern town. Up above, on a ridge of soft, 
easily-worked rock, was the citadel into which 
during the Dark Ages the population re- 
treated. And here, crouched above its 
bastions and behind its great gate-towers, the 
city remained till a thousand years later the 
rule of Spain, backed by Spanish sea-power 
and Spanish cannon, made defence if not 
unnecessary at any rate inadvisable. 

Cagliari is a dusty, windy city. In the 
narrow streets of the old town there is shelter, 
and except for the shrill voices of children or 
the harsh wrangling of women in the arched 
entry of some grotto-like shop, quiet: but on 
the bastions and along the wide seafront, 
where cranes now lift the same rural pro- 
ducts that slaves humped up the gang-planks 
for Vandals and Byzantines, the strong wind 
blows for days on end. 

This wind is not of constant direction and 
though sometimes, lifting the surface par- 
ticles from the soft stone, it blows little storms 
of dust about the streets, yet it generally 
serves to keep the city cool; and although we 
are here far south of Rome the summers are 
seldom uncomfortable save for an occasional 
fortnight in August or September. More- 
over it has another beneficent function; 
among the low marshy lagoons which neigh- 
bour the city there are many great salt-pans, 
where the sea-water, controlled by a system 
of dykes and sluices, evaporates rapidly under 
the strong sun and persistent wind. 

Unfortunately for the Cagliaritanos the 
price of salt today is low; the great loads that 
can still be seen, any time one strolls down the 
long quays of the harbour, disappearing into 
the holds of ships bound for places as far 
apart as Rio and Yokohama, are little more 
than ballast. 
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All photographs by W. Suschitzh 
Part of the lower town and harbour of Cagliari, Sardinia, as seen 
from the citadel above. The Roman city occupied the strip of land 
by the sea which again today is the centre of business and traffic 


Natural rock and ancient masonry merge indistinguishably in the mas- 
sive walls of the eastern bastion of Cagliari’s citadel, or old town 
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The citadel’s narrow streets betray few 
houses of the old nobility have become warrens 


Piles of salt draining in the pans. A low coastline, constant winds 
and hot sun combine to make Cagliari a great salt-producing centre 


Most of Sardinia’s trade (once extremely valuable) with the outside 
world has, since earliest times, passed through Cagliart’s harbour 
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and many of the cit 


Though old and blind, she can still enjoy the sunshine while sitting, lost in 
meditation, beneath the great medieval gate into the citadel. Sardinians 
are generally stoical and show fatalistic resignation in the face of poverty 


“Torre Dell’ Elefante”, one of two large towers, built in 1307 by the Pisans, which stand “high 
above the closely packed houses, turning their blank battlemented fronts to the outside world” 


The years when a great trade passed out 
through Cagliari are gone; they may come 
again but at present there are few signs of real 
wealth about the narrow streets. In the lower 
town there are shops with goods in the win- 
dows and bright with neon lights in the 
evenings; and in the heat of the day one may 
still stroll under the shadow of the long 
covered promenade and drink iced coffee at 
little tables set beneath the arches. But in the 
old town the great high houses of the old 
nobility have become warrens of tiny habita- 
tions. The archways and courtyards are 
cluttered with adventitious masonry, and 
through the doorway of some little chamber, 
where below the level of the street, without 
windows, there lives an entire family, one 
may see above the broken bedstead and the 
dim flickering lamp before the print of the 
Madonna, a fragment of groining from some 
splendid arcade long sunk into the mass ot 
superimposed structures. 

Indeed the whole citadel has become such 
an intermingled mass of buildings and rock, 
of masonry and gallery, that no one may say 
for certain where artefact comes to an end 
and the natural unworked stone begins. In 
the tops of some of the houses, high above the 
narrow alleys, there are flats where live the 
descendants of families whose palace was once 
the building they still inhabit. Below, in the 
cliff-sides of the citadel and in the remains ot 
the rock-hewn amphitheatre, there live cave- 
dwellers, whose habitation was once a beast’s 
den or the sepulchre of a provincial Roman 
family. 

The Sardinians are accustomed to poverty 
and meet it, as they do most suffering, with 
a hard fatalist resignation. Perhaps the Arabs 
who once dominated the island have here 
contributed their quota to the local character. 
However, though not lacking in resignation, 
the Cagliaritanos are, as has been said, 
citizens ot a not purely Sardinian city; and 
this is as true of their mentality as of their 
cranial indices. 

Something more typically Italian, a cer- 
tain lightness of spirit, has come to. modify 
a little the rather sombre fortitude, the 
Spanishness, of the typical islander. This is 
no doubt in part due to the conditions of life 
in a large city and it would be misleading to 
put too much weight upon it: nevertheless 
the almost ceremonious reserve, the over- 
whelming hospitality and the tendency to 
occasional acts of ferocious violence, which 
distinguish to a greater or less degree the 
inhabitants of the remoter parts of the island, 
are here noticeably absent. 

In the winter during the time of the Carni- 


val this lighter spirit of the Cagliaritanos is 
exhibited in a curious form. The young men 
of the city, particularly students at the uni- 
versity, build themselves little cars, of the 
kind favoured by street urchins everywhere, 
out of the bottom of a soap box or a few 
boards and four small wheels. Their nights 
are then employed in racing with them down 
the streets which drop steeply from the old 
city to the port. ; 

Sometimes these machines are made more 
elaborately, the wheels moving on_ball- 
bearings and the steering controlled by a care- 
fully designed tiller; but crude or elaborate 
they have all one quality in common: they are 
extremely noisy, for the little metal wheels 
rolling down the paved streets close between 
the high buildings inevitably set up a deafen- 
ing racket. Long after the evening promenade 
beloved by all Latin peoples is over, when the 
streets begin to empty, the racers start to pre- 
pare themselves and from then till three or 
four in the morning one may study form by 
hearing through the window the rattling and 
shouting in the streets below. 

This activity is sanctioned by tradition, and 
so is not to be regarded as a public nuisance. 
But where did it come from? ‘Somewhat 
similar contests occur at places on the Italian 
mainland, but nowhere on the same scale. ' 


_ Is it a practice introduced by volatile Neapo- 


litans within the last few hundred years? Or 
some anthropologists’ prize plum, the relic 
of a proto-Sard ritual brought from Asia 
Minor in 1600 B.c.? 

Like so many questions, earnest or frivo- 
lous, about Sardinia the answer is—nobody 
knows. For this island with its rare and curious 
plants and animals and its still unknown 
mineral resources, although it lies in that part 
of the world best known and charted, whose 
past is more fully recorded than that of any 
other geographical area, still presents the 
inquirer with a series of question marks. And 
Cagliari is among them. 

Perhaps it is best understood as a sort of 
frontier town; the threshold of a people who 
struggling for their independence and against 
exploitation have resisted change, so that we 
find, piled up as it were on the doorstep, the 
remnants of a dozen cultures left there by 
a householder who would have as little to do 
with them as possible. 

So it may be that rather than the modern 
docks where skins and cheese and cork go 
out, and almost all the needs of life come in, 
the truest emblems of the town remain the 
huge Pisan watch-towers, high above the 
closely packed houses, turning their blank 
battlemented fronts to the outside world. 
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All Bhoioerabh by the author 


At Lilbourne by the Avon there are several grassy mounds—all that remains of the once important 
castle; like other strongholds in this area, it fell into decay after having ceased to be useful 


The article below and a second part which will follow shortly are taken from a book on the Avon 
written and illustrated by Mr Cash, which is to be published by Chapman & Hall later this year 


FoLLow1nc a river from source to mouth is a 
fascinating project and will most certainly 
lead to a few surprises. ‘The Warwickshire 
Avon for instance is one of the most peaceful 
rivers in England, yet it begins and ends on 
battlefields, and passes beside others where, 
in days gone by, bloody encounters took place 
which often settled the destiny of England for 
many a long day. 

Many of us know the Avon at Stratford 
and at Warwick, Evesham and Tewkesbury. 
But how many people know where the Avon 
rises? I could find no one in Stratford who 
knew, so I set off across country, following 
the map, to find out for myself. This took me 
to the quiet Northamptonshire village of 
Naseby, quite off the beaten track. I stopped 
two schoolboys and asked them if they knew 
where the Avon started. ‘To my surprise they 
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said yes, it was over a brick wall in the 
distance, and they offered to come with me 
to show me the spot. 

We duly climbed over the wall into some- 
body’s private garden and there, in a hollow, 
roughly lined with stones, was a large cast- 
iron cone nearly five feet high. On it, in bold 
letters and figures, were the words: ‘“‘Source 
of the Avon 1822”. At the top of the cone 
was a double receptacle with a spout on the 
edge. At one time, apparently, a spring ran 
up a pipe in the centre of the cone and 
bubbled out at the top, but there was not a 
drop of water there when I saw it. 

I went across to the Fitzgerald Arms and 
spoke to the landlord. Neither he nor anyone 
in the bar ever remembered the cone running 
with water. But the landlord took me down 
into his cellar and showed me a little spring 


bubbling up beneath a flagstone in the floor. 
The water ran immediately into the ground 
beneath the floor, and my guide told me that 
it came to light again in the fields a few hun- 
dred yards away. ‘This, then, was the 
present source of the Avon. 

There is a story that some long time ago 
the source of this river was considered so 
important a spot that the spring was led up 
the inside of a plaster swan in a little artificial 
pool, so that the water poured forth from 
the beak of the bird. This was supposed to 
be in the grounds of an inn, doubtless the 
same Fitzgerald Arms, but all signs of it have 
long since disappeared. 

The Avon has hardly started on its course 
as a tiny stream wandering through the fields 
when it is Jed, along with other similar 
streams, into a large reservoir. This is a 
source of water for the Grand 
Junction Canal, under which 
the infant river passes a few 
miles farther down. Below this 
point again, the Avon forms a 
large reservoir which is, in- 
deed, the Rugby water supply. 
The Avon misses the modern 
railway and industrial town of 
Rugby by a bare mile, but it is 
the water of this famous river 
which is used by the town as its 
main supply. 

Barely three miles from the 
source, at Welford, there occurs 
the first of the many mills on 
the Avon. Some of these go 
back a long way, a few even 
being mentioned in Domesday 
Book. Before the advent of 
steam, and of electric power, 
the water-mills of the country- 
side were of great importance, 
and there can have been few 
rivers in England with more 
mills on their courses than the 
Avon. Perhaps the most fam- 
ous of them all was Abel 
Fletcher’s Mill at Tewkesbury. 

I have spoken of the battles 
which occurred on the banks of 
the Avon. It was at Naseby 
that Cromwell finally disposed 
of the forces of King Charles I 
and slew five thousand of his 
men. After the Battle of Naseby 
Charles was “like a hunted 
partridge, flitting from one 
castle to another’. Evesham 
was where Simon de Montfort 


lost his life and where such a slaughter of his 
men took place that this battle has been 
called the Murder of Evesham. Then it was 
at Tewkesbury the red rose of Lancaster was 
finally trampled in the mud, in 1471, and 
again a great and terrible slaughter of men 
took place in what became known as the 
Bloody Meadow. And these are only the 
most outstanding conflicts which occurred 
beside this peaceful Midland river. 

Close to Rugby the Avon is joined by the 
little River Swift which comes from beyond 
Lutterworth, a few miles to the north. It was 
here that Wyclif, the great preacher, was min- 
ister. From the pulpit still standing in the 
church he proclaimed in no uncertain terms 
against the intercession of saints and con- 
fession to priests, part of the movement which 
later led to the Reformation. Forty years 


Ashow church overlooks a section of the Avon that is nearly 
filled with rushes and various water plants. The litile vil- 
lage of Ashow 1s to be found at the end of a narrow country 
lane south of the large and very lovely park of Stoneleigh 
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Stoneleigh Abbey was built in the Italian Renaissance 
style by the third Lord Leigh in 1726 after he had tra- 
velled extensively throughout Europe. The original Ab- 
bey (little of which remains today) was founded in 1154 
by Henry II and continued for four centuries as a Cis- 
tercian monastery until suppressed by Henry VIII, The 
Avon is here broadened out into a wide stream by a weir 
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_ mit, unrecognized by his wife, 


The Avon sweeps gently around the rocky promontory upon 
which stands the great house at Guy’s Cliff. Within a 
cave, which may still be seen below it, Guy, Earl of 
Warwick, according to legend, lived for years as a her- 


after returning home from 
the Holy Land. Close by ts Guy’s Chiff mill, which is 
one of the oldest and most attractive along the river 
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(Above) Warwick Castle, on a wooded hill by the Avon, has served as a place of residence for centuries, never 
having been allowed to fall into ruin, as have many English castles. (Below) Warwick's West Gate, surmounted 
by a chapel, was, like the castle, one of the few parts of the old town to survive the great fire of 1694 


- 


- The weir at Hampton Lucy (just 
below Charlecote), which pro- 
vides a head of water for the 
local mill, is characteristic of 
several weirs found along 
the course of the Avon; these 
are responsible for the river 
showing itself much wider and 
deeper in a number of places 
than it would be without them 


after his death a raging mob disinterred his 
bones, burnt them in fierce anger and threw 
the ashes into the little river. 

Below Rugby the Avon flows peacefully 
through green meadows, crossed occasionally 
by roads and country lanes, sometimes by 
means of old stone bridges, at other places by 
shallow fords. At Bretford the Roman road 
Foss Way crosses the stream, which by now 
has assumed quite a substantial size. This 
was probably a well-used track long before 
the Romans came to Britain. At Stoneleigh 
the Avon enters a wide and beautiful park 
and is joined by the River Sowe coming 
past Coventry only three miles to the north. 
There is not a sign in this lovely wooded 
estate that a great industrial city lies so close. 

Stoneleigh Abbey was founded in 1154 by 
Henry II, at the request of two pious monks, 
Clement and Hervey, who sought a quiet 
retreat far from the noisy world of their day. 

_ For four centuries the Cistercian monastery 
flourished there until Henry VIII put an end 
to it, along with so many other church pro- 


perties. In 1726 the third Lord Leigh, after 
extensive travels abroad, had a magnificent 
edifice in Italian Renaissance style erected at 
Stoneleigh. Little remained of the original 
monastery in any case, but this new struc- 
ture was a far departure from any abbey, 
although it still bears the name. It is full of 
art treasures of all kinds, and can now be 
visited by the public. The Avon wanders 
through the park, coming close to the great 
building, then almost hides itself beneath a 
low, densely wooded hill. A weir below the 
house creates a gentle splash and murmur 
of falling water. 

A few miles farther downstream we come 
to the scene of a most touching tragedy. 
Leland, the great historian of Henry VIII's 
reign, thus describes Guy’s Cliff, where it 
took place: 

“An abode of pleasure, a place meet for 
the Muses, with its natural cavities, its shady 
woods, its clear and crystal streams, its 
flowering meadows, and caves overgrown 
with moss, whilst a gentle river murmurs 
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Hampton Lucy mill; its mellowed brick and aged woodwork blend pleasantly with its rustic setting by the Avon. 
There are numerous mills along the river, many of them very old—some even being mentioned in Domesday Book 
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Charlecote Manor, one of the ‘stately homes’ on the banks of the Avon, has been the seat of the 


Lucy family for centuries. 


“The park rtself, with its beautiful trees, its herd of deer and 


broad grasslands, must be still pretty much as Shakespeare knew it. This is the place where he 
is supposed to have poached deer and been caught by the Lucy of the day and thrown into prison’? 


among the rocks, creating a solitude and 
quiet most loved by the Muses.” 

This description would not be entirely 
unfitting today. The house stands high on a 
cliff above the gently flowing Avon; its 
foundations are hewn out of the solid rock 
and there are innumerable excavations 
around the courtyard which undoubtedly 
served as out-houses in days gone by. Below 
the house, in the face of the cliff, is a large, 
man-made cave to which it is supposed that 
Guy, Earl of Warwick, slayer of the Demon 
Cow, retired as a hermit after his return from 
the Holy Land, a century or more before 
the Norman Conquest. His wife did not 
recognize him, although she gave him alms 
each day, until the day of his death when he 
revealed his identity to her. It is said that he 
died in her arms. It is a delightful old legend, 


5 


but hardly bears investigation, and is, indeed, 
a story which is quite common in other 
countries. But let it be, it fits the site of Guy’s 
Cliff to perfection. 

We now come close to Leamington and 
Warwick, the former a comparatively new 
town built on the reputation of its healing 
waters, the latter one of the fine old fortified 
towns of England. The Avon passes right 
through Warwick, but Leamington is on a 
tributary—the Leam. Warwick Castle was 
described by Sir Walter Scott as ‘‘the fairest 
monument of ancient and chivalrous splen- 
dour which yet remains uninjured by time”’. 

It is a fact that Warwick Castle has never 
been a ruin, like so many of our old castles, 
but has continually been a place of residence. 
It is today the seat of the Warwick family. 
The grounds and many of the buildings are 
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Evesham. The weirs were 
built to produce a head of water 
to operate the many mills, but 
the Avon was also navigable to 
points above Stratford, until 
the building of the Great 
Western Railway put it out of 
business as a means of commun- 
ication. You will still find some 
of the old locks, now rotting and 
mouldering away beside the 
weirs. 

The next place of special 
interest below Warwick is 
Charlecote, with its fine man- 
sion set on the banks of the 
broadened Avon in a beautiful 
park. For centuries the home 
of the Lucy family, who still 
live there, it is now National 


open to the public and here one can really 
visualize something of what England in the 
Middle Ages must have been like. The best 
view of the castle is obtained from the high 
bridge over the Avon which carries the main 
road to Banbury and London. The oldest 
part of the castle is Caesar’s Tower which was 
built a few years after the Norman Conquest. 
Other parts have been added at various 
times, restorations have taken place, especially 
after a disastrous fire in 1871, but always in 
exactly the right style, so that the castle has 
always retained its original character. 

Warwick itself was a most important town 
in English history, but suffered from a terrible 
fire in 1694 which almost entirely wiped it 
out. Many of the buildings erected subse- 
quently are still to be seen today, giving the 
town a pleasant old-world atmosphere. Both 
the old city gates are to be seen—they were 
not destroyed in the fire—and are in a good 
state of repair. Each has a chapel above it, 
and as you drive through the town from 
west to east you pass beside one and through 
the other. The Church of Saint Mary, with 
its lofty tower and magnificent Beauchamp 
Chapel, is situated on the highest point in 
the town. It is well worth the long climb up 
to the top of the tower for the tremendous 
sweeps of country which can be seen in every 
direction from this vantage-point. 

The Avon at Warwick is a broad and 
placid stream, but would not be so if it were 
not for a weir. In fact, these weirs at regular 
intervals all the way down the river fre- 
quently broaden the stream out into a much 
wider river than it would otherwise be. 
They greatly enhance its appearance at such 
places as Warwick, Charlecote, Stratford and 
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& Trust property. As at Stone- 


leigh, the house is full of art 
treasures gathered from many lands. ‘The 
park itself, with its beautiful trees, its 
herd of deer and broad grasslands, must 
be still pretty much as Shakespeare knew 
it. This is the place where he is supposed 
to have poached: deer and been caught 
by the Lucy of the day and thrown into 
prison. The story goes that, upon his release 
from prison, he pinned a. doggerel verse on 
the Charlecote gatehouse, ridiculing Sir’ 
Thomas Lucy. It was this worthy gentle- 
man’s ire ‘which compelled the young poet 
to disappear for a time. In fact, he went to 
London, broke into the theatre world as an 
actor and playwright, and eventually re- 
turned to his native Stratford as a famous 
man. By then Sir Thomas Lucy was dead, 
but the new occupant of Charlecote is said to 
have entertained him in a fitting manner, 
the old deer-stealing sore having been healed. 

This again is a legend which it is difficult 
to authenticate, but is one of the tales of the 
poet Shakespeare which will never die. It is 
pleasant to think of him, as an adventurous 
youth, crawling into the park with one or 
two companions in the dead of night and 
knocking off a-deer. It is rather difficult to 
understand how they would dispose of so 
large an animal without being seen, but we 
must not inquire too closely. 

Shakespeare is believed to be referring to 
this incident in the second half of Henry IV, 
and also in The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
where Justice Shallow is thought to be Sir 
Thomas Lucy. To quote a few lines: 


Falstaff : Now, Master Shallow, you will 
complain of me to the king ? 

Shallow : Knight, you have beaten my men, 
killed my deer, and broke open my lodge. 


